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Ads may be placed through the Dal- 
ly Ad office. Room B17, Student 
Union Building, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
McQIII student*; $2.00 per day. For 
3 days, $1.75 per day; more than 3 
days, $1.50 per day. 
McQIII Faculty and staff: $3.00 per 
day. 

All others: $3.50 per day. 

The Dally reserves the right not to 

print a classified sd. 

341 - APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

Room-mate wanted: mature, quiet, 
M or F to share large 5-1/2. Fully fur- 
nished. Hardwood floors, piano, 
stereo. Near buses and metro. Imm- 

ed. 937-1021 eves. 

Apartment to sublet: 3-1/2 furnish- 
ed, all paid, 2 minutes from campus. 
3455 Durocher. April 1st. $250.00. 

Tel: 844-6563. ■__ 

To Sublet, May 1: Cozy, furnished 
3-1/2. Conveniently located near At- 
water Metro. 240.00 per month. Call 
933-3861 after 6 p.m. 

Sublet: Beautiful studio apartment • 
May 1 - Sept. 1. Five i 



McGlli, furnished, laundry, cable 
T.V., stereo, wall-to-wall carpet. Call 
286-9893, late evenings. 

To sublet May 1 - Sept. 1. Large 5-1/2 
Durocher at Pine. Reasonable rent. 
Call 266-9999. 

Spacious, attractive 7-1/2 to sublet. 
Room for 4 people. May 1st to end 
of August. 456 Pine Ave. (near gym) 
$138.00 per month. Call 286-0674. 

Spacious, clean 5-1/2 on Durocher; 
fully furnished; May 1st to Aug. 
31st; Color T.V. available; Call: 

286-0338. 

Sublet, 5-1/2 apartment, 3 blocks 
from McGIII, available April 1st, 
bargain. Call 844-3180. 

4-rm furnished apartment In Vic- 
torian house, 15 mln. walk to cam- 
pus. Female preferred. I person: 
$265 mo.; 2 persons: $290. Foreign 
student welcome. 931-2796. 

Sublet 3-1/2. University Towers, cor- 
ner Milton & University. May • Sept. 
option to renew In Sept. Ask 
., FURNISHED. 286-8244. 




is offering FREE haircuts (or a limited time only to women 
interested in trying new styles and trends. 

Under the supervision of qualified professionals, our ju- 
nior stylists will create a new look for you. 




849-9231 



2195 Crescent 



Large 6-1/2 apartment to share for 
the summer or more. 15 minute walk 
from McGIII. $100.00/month. Female • 
preferred. Call 286-6202. 

Sublet 3 months - April to June • 
1-1/2 apt. 2077 de Malsonneuve W. 
Telephone 932-4375 or 842-0993 
after 12.00 noon. 

5-1/2 room semi-furnished apart- 
ment to sublet May 1 to August 31 
on Aylmet St., 3 minutes from cam- 
pus. $260 a month, including all 

utilities! 286-0081. 

352- HELP WANTED 

Foreign students wanted for short 
Invervlew (by phone If you wish) 
about problems encountered when 
arriving. Call Anne J. 731-1697. 

354 • TYPING SERVICES 

Typing (IBM Sel. 11), Proof-reading, 
Editing, Resume compilation 
amongst other professional ser- 
vices. Bilingual, quality work. Com- 
petltlve rates. Info: 9899405. 

Economical Typist Book Reports, 
Term Papers. $1.00 per page. Call 
Jean 695-1138. 

Bilingual Typing - IBM Selectrlc 
machine. Please call 844-8216. 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

Quality Downtown Haircuts for 

students with I.D. Shampoo and 
haircut from $9.00. Call Glno at 
844-3309. 



OPTOMETRISTS 

Dr. R. Greiche O.D. Dr. N. Scaff O.D. 



• Eyes examined 

• Glasses fitted 

• Contact Lens center 

(hard, soft, permanent wear lens) 

Serving the McGill Community 
1401 Peel 694 A St. Catherine VV . 

(Just ibove Si. Catherine) (facto* Eaton) 

842-5489 861-2659 



» Le* RUSSES 

de Montreal 

Dance Institute • Director Mikhail Berkut 
Ministry of Education Permit 749641 

FOUR LUXURY STUDIO 
AND AN 
EXPERT TEAM 

SPRING SESSION 
12 April -26 June 

• CLASSICAL BALLET • 
• BALLET-JAZZ • 
• INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKDANCE • 



Adults-Children 

Monday-Saturday 
Kalinka Dance Company 



Beginners-Advanced 

Daytime & Evening 
• Studios to Rent-— 




REGISTER NOW AND SAVE 288-1677 



Autos available • Toronto, Western 
Canada, Maritimes, Florida • Mon- 
treal Drive Away • 4036 St. Catherine 
W. Corner Atwater. 937-2816. 

Translation from French to 
English/Traductlon de l'anglais au 
françals/Tutorlng In French or 
English. Reasonable rates. Call 
Paule 488-5634. 

Need something moved? Closed 
truck • cheaper than trailer rental 
and no hassle. Call Gary 336-3576. 

361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 
HP34C Calculator. Programmable, 
continuous memory, scientific. Ab- 
solutely new - still In box - full 
guarantee. Regularly $240.00 plus 
tax. Asking $180.00. Call Danny 

286-0577. 

Philips QA427 Turntable. Excellent 
condition. $90.00. Call 935-7299 

after 6:00pm. 

Women's wear sizes 5 to 15 spring 
fashions! Savings to 35%, Wed., 
Thurs., Friday 1 1 :30 to 6:00 pm, 1 500 
Stanley St. corner de Malsonneuve. 

365 - WANTED TO BUY 

Wanted desperately: Two tickets to 
The Mikado, Saturday night. Please, 
please call 286-0972 after 7:00 pm. 

372 -LOST AND FOUND 

Lost or taken by mistake: Rust 
down parka from Sigma Chi, Sat. 
night Feb. 20. If found call Michelle • 



286-1535. Reward. 



lA ST2oavs_ . . 

' mmtQM 

JtW** * ISSbER FASHIONS 



ROOM 107-108. STUDENT UNION BLDG. 



HILLEL" 



o 

2 




friday march 19 
6:00 p.m. 
$3.50 

3460 Stanley 

INFO: 
845-9171 






MARCH 20TH 



at the Newman Centre. Bring a song, a poem, hymn, 
anything to share. ' ' 

8 p.m., after Saturday Night Supper. ALL WELCOME A 
mere 50$ for entertainment and refreshments. 

3484 Peel ; For Info. 392-671 1 



Lost: Ladies' Pulsar watch, gold 
tone, Speldel stretch band. Arts 
Building, ladles' room, Tues. March 
9. Great sentimental value. 
Substantial reward. Call Lucia 
845-1862. 

Light brown spectacles lost near 
Rutherford (Physics) building. 
Please call 849-9573 if you found 
them. A reward will be offered. F. 
Macharla. 

Lost at Gert's Friday night. One 
pocket-watch. Great sentimental 
value. Part of Inheritance. If found, 
please return to Student Society Of- 
flee or call Mouser 266-1014. 

Lost: One National Semiconductor 
calculator In a black case on March 
12. If found, please call Ann at 
481-6702 before 10:00 pm. 

374 -PERSONAL 

Parly . . . Tribute to John Belushi, 
Friday, March 19th. Free Rum & 
Coke for everyone between 10-n. 
No cover charge. 3647 University 
near Pine. 

Dear Jill, Have a great birthday! You 
are a special friend and we love 
youl XXOO Elle, Stella, Arne. 

383 -LESSONS 

Aerobic dance classes, Monday a 
Wednesday, 5:00 or 6:15 pm, star- 
ting April 5 for 10 weeks, 463 St. 
Catherine W., for registration call 

844-1835. 

365 -NOTICES 

Vancouver Canuck fans of McGill. 
Our team will beat the Hapless 
Habs. Come out a'nd cheer the Tiger 
and boys on to the Cup. 

$100/month buys unlimited VAX 
11/780 timesharing during off-peak 
hours. Text preparation packages. 
Fortran, Basic, Cobol, PL1, games, 
SPSS. Specialized engineering 
packages & timesharing service 
also available. Call Computer-time 
(514) 337-0765. 

Do you need guidance In choosing 
the right occupation? 
Psychological insights thru scien- 
tific hand analysis can assist you. 
We will answer 5 questions. 
Minimum contribution $15. Limited 
offer. Extensive consultation also 
available. National Research In- 
stitute, 351 Victoria Ave., West- 

mount. 

387 — VOLUNTEERS 

Alcohol Research: Subjects re- 
quired for alcohol study. Five 
dollars remuneration for participa- 
tion. Call 392-4912 days or 473 7280 
evenings. Ask for Brian. 



î ECOLE DE CONDUITE: 



JEAN TALON 



DRIVING SCHOOL : 
COURSES: Î 

PRACTICAL J 
FRENCH • 



I THEORY 

• FRENCH 
I ENGLISH 

• SPANISH 



ENGLISH 
SPANISH 



ITALIAN • 

e 
t 



3' 692 JEAN TALON O., SUITE 1 00 • 

\ 270-5566 



Loose Ends 

. . Jor all your typing n«* 

We'll type your resumes or term 
papers professionally and ac< 
cuntely in both languages. 

1224 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 
ROOM 400 
MONTREAL. QUEBEC 
TEL.: (514) 866-301 1 
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Special Issue: Human Rights 




Repressive regimes re-introduce "Nacht und Nebel" 



It was always at night — the arrests inevitably happened at night. 
The sudden jerk out of sleep, the light glaring in your eyes, the ring 
of hard faces round the bed. In the vast majority of cases there was 
no trial, no report of the arrest. People simply disappeared, always 
during the night. Your name was removed from the registers, every 
record of every thing you had done was wiped out, your one-time ex- 
istence was denied and then forgotten. You were abolished, an- 
nihilated: vaporized was the usual word. 

George Orwell 
1984 



by Brian Jones 



When George Orwell made this grim 
prediction in 1948, few people could 
have realized how accurate it would 
become. Perhaps even Orwell himself 
would have been astonished at the 
similarity of his descriptions and later 
events. 

Orwell and the rest of the world had 
had fair warning. 

The Nazis pioneered the modern art 
of the political disappearance with the 
Nacht ■ und Nebel decrees, whereby 
dangerous personages in occupied 
Western Europe were made to vanish in- 
to the night and fog of Gestapo cells, 
almost always never to be heard from 
again. 

Many governments have practiced 
"disappearance" as part of their inter- 
nal policy since then. A disappeared per- 
son is one who has been abducted by 
people acting for or on behalf of the 
government, and whose whereabouts are 
unknown. "Disappearance" is a unique 
form of repression, for although \it is 
sanctioned by the state as official policy, 
government officials deny any 
knowledge of the disappeared person's 
whereabouts. 

In fact, disappearance is a misnomer, 
for it implies that people have vanished 
without implying human responsibility. 
In reality, the perpetrators of disap- 
pearances are state agencies. In this 
sense, disappeared persons have not 
disappeared, but have been kidnapped, 
imprisoned or murdered by the govern- 
ment. Somebody was responsible — and 
the disappeared person's fate remains 
unknown to family, friends, and the 
general public. 

The implementation of a disap- 
pearance policy in Latin America was 
first reliably reported in 1966, in 
Guatamala, although the international 



community *did not take notice. World 
awareness of disappearances came to the 
fore in 1973 when the coup in Chile 
brought with it massive human rights 
violations. 

When the new military regime of 
Augusto. Pinochet escalated its repres- 
sion of the Chilean people, human rights 
activists in the country began referring 
to "detenidos desaparecidos" — 
prisoners who have "disappeared". 

Although the plight of "disappeared" 
prisoners in Chile rceived notice from 
the international community, it was not 
until the phenomenon arose in Agentina 
after a coup there in 1976 that the extent 
of the problem was recognized. With 
these events came the realization this 
was a new and different form of repres- 
sion which was distinct from the usual 
human rights violations of arbitrary 
detention, torture, and extrajudicial ex- 
ecution. Disappearances combined 
elements of all of these, with the govern- 
ment's denial of either knowledge or 
responsibility. According to Amnesty 
International, "denial of accountability 
by the authorities is the factor. which 
makes a disappearance unique among 
human rights violations." 

But various international agencies, in- 
cluding the United Nations and Amnesty 
International, have obtained evidence 
proving government complicity in disap- 
pearances. The testimony of prisoners 
who have either escaped or been released 
led to the realization that disappearances 
are the work of the state and its security 
forces. Many of the abductions have 
also been witnessed by family, friends, 
or bystanders. These abductions are 
often carried out by men wearing police 
or military uniforms, who don't even at- 
tempt to conceal "their identity. The 
governments" refuse to investigate disap- 



pearances, or to reveal the results if such 
investigations are undertaken. 

These characteristics are common to 
all governments which practice "disap- 
pearance". Almost without exception, 
they are military regimes ruling over an 
under-developed and unstable nation. In 
addition to Guatamala, Chile and 
, Argentina, "disappearances" have been 
reported in Mexico, El Salvador, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Morocco, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, South Africa, Indonesia, 
Zaire, South Yemen, Syria, South Korea 
and the Philippines. That this list is by 
no means exhaustive shows how 
widespread the practice is. 

disappearances in all of these coun- 
tries follow a similar pattern. The prac- 
tice is adopted by the government and 
carried out by its agencies — there is 
"centralized decision making, decen- 
tralized implementation." Once the 
state decides to pursue a policy of disap- 
pearances it tries to distance itself from 
the agencies charged with carrying it 
out. Police forces, the military, in- 
telligence agencies, paramilitary groups 
(sometimes called "civilian anti-guerilla 
forces" by governments) are therefore 
given a licence to arbitrarily arrest, kid- 
nap, imprison, torture, and murder 
anyone they suspect of subversion. 

Here is the essential rationel for the 
disappearance policy; it is an easy, effi- 
cient way for the government to 
eliminate its opposition and to 
discourage criticism of the state. It is 
state terrorism. Its purpose is to main- 
tain the status quo; and its target is 
anyone who is a real or alledged threat 
to the regime. 

Literally anyone can become a victim 
of disappearance. All it requires is that 
the government see them as a threat. 

Disappeared persons have included 
students, professors, teachers, workers, 
trade unionists, writers, civil servants, 
judges, lawyers, former government of-' 
ficials, diplomats, and clergymen. The 
state, in its fear and intolerance, will 
eliminate anyone who opposes it. 

The intent of a disappearance policy is 
to instill such fear in the population that 
it will not speak or act against the 
government. The fact that anyone and 
everyone is vulnerable to disappearance 
dissuades rebellion of any kind. Such in- 
timidation is the state's goal. When 
these governments are faced with out- 
side scrutiny, they claim that they arc 
merely undertaking "counter- 
insurgency operations." 



But the truth lies in the government's 
definition of insurgent. Given other, 
documented instances of blatant 
disregard for human rights, these 
governments cannot be believed when 
they accuse someone of being an in 
surgent. 

According to Amnesty, "disap- 
pearances are not meant to merely kill 
off 'leftist', but also to instill terror in 
the populace." The state creases to 
distinguish between legitimate dissent 
and unlawful violence. 

this terrorism is in turn blamed by the 
government on "revolutionaries" (in- 
variably also known as "communists"] 
or "counter-revolutionaries", depen 
ding on the ideology of the government. 
Or the state blames the violence on 
"paramilitary groups" and "death 
squads" beyond its control. But in a 
society where life is highly structured 
and regimented by the state, it is very 
doubtful that such groups could act in- 
dependently of the government. At the 
very least, such "paramilitary groups 
would require the tacit support of the 
government. Responsibility for disap- 
pearances inevitably comes back to the 
government, whose intention is "to 
eliminate political opponents or 
suspected opponents by means of 
unacknowledged ^murder rather than 
acknowledged imprisonment." 

The state instills fear in its citizens — 
torror becomes a part of the social 
fabric. In a recent article in This 
Magazine, Alvaro Abos says it is terror 
directed at the spirit as well. as the body, 
not only does torture and murder run 
rampant, but the individual and society 
as a whole areoverwclmed with 
helplessness and hopelessness in the face 
of the state's power and cruelty. 

Thousands of innocent people world- 
wide continue to be detained, arrested, 
imprisoned, tortured and murdered by 
agents of their own governments. The 
details of their fate can only be guessed 
at, and the people responsible will never 
be brought to justice. 

Although work is now being done by 
various human rights groups to allieviate 
the problem of disappearances, which 
are the modern world's nacht und nebel 
phenomenon, courtesy of the modern 
world's successor Nazi-style regimes, 
this particular form of state terrorism 
continues unabated. Much to the 
discredit of our own society, Orwell's 
warnings remain unheeded. 



Reprinted from the Ubyssey 



Special Issue: Human Rights 



Police raids on Native People show society's bias 



by Peter Morgan 

Two raids on Native communities 
over the summer have raised important 
questions. Where the raids necessary? 
Was excessive force used by provincial 
police? And was there a connection bet- 
ween the raids? The answer to the latter 
question is probably no; but it does 
force us to ask ourselves how we are 
treating the original inhabitants of this 
land. 

In the early hours of June 11th, the 
Québec provincial police (QPF) used an 
impressive display of force to raid a 
Native peoples* reservation. 

Over 200 riot police arrived in 50 
police cars. They were aided by 90 game 
wardens in 60 boats who descended on 
the reserve, by water. In the air, two 
government helicopters buzzed the 
reserve. The occupation lasted 3 hours, 
and 12 Natives were arrested. The police 
confiscated 200 nets, according to 
reports in the Gazelle at the time of the 
raids. 

Fearing another raid, the Native peo- 
ple set up around-the-clock check points 
at the entrances to the reservation. 

The raid was staged to prevent the 
MicMac peoples of the Restigouche 
reservation in Eastern Québec from 
over-fishing two nearby rivers. The 
reservation has a population of 1600, 
but only ISO adult males. 

The. immediate cause of the raid was 
an attempt by the Québec government to 
prevent the depletion of salmon stock. 
However, only 4 per cent of the salmon 
caught in Québec are taken from the 
Restigouche area. The Native peoples 
and the Québec government had already 
come to an agreement over the amount 
of fish, but could not agree on the times 
when the fish were to be taken. The 
government wanted the Native people to 
fish for three 24-hoiir periods per week. 
But they wanted to keep fishing between 
sunrise and sunset 6 days a week. Both 
arrangements' allowed for .72 hours a 
week. 

The issue was not limited to the 
amount of salmon Native people were 
allowed to take. Natural resources, and 
specifically fish, are the responsibility of 
the provincial governments under a 1923 
agreement with the federal government. 
Native people come under federal 
juridiction, and just who is responsible 
for Native fishing rights remains 
unclear. 

The issue is further complicated 
because Native peoples are allowed to 
exceed quotas provided they need to do 
so to support themselves. The govern- 
ment claimed that they were taking more 



than was necessary, selling the excess for 
profit. 

Two weeks after the first raid, another 
raid was conducted. 

The Federal Minister of Indian Af- 
fairs John Munro criticized the first 
raid, and less than twenty-four hours 
before the second attack said that there 
would be no more raids. In fact, the raid 
was condoned by the federal govern- 
ment. The RCMP escorted the provin- 
cial police through New Brunswick. 

The' Québec government insisted the 
raid was necessary, otherwise the fishing 
would not stop. 

The second raid involved even more 
force than the first. 

Once again at dawn, on the 21st of 
June, 50 officers blocked off a bridge 
leading to the reserve using two buses, a 



The aftermath of the raids was and 
still is cluttered with accusations and 
confusion. 

John Munro called the raid "ex- 
cessive". But his visit to the reserve later 
in the week did little to ally the Native 
people's fears, or help reach a solution. 

Soon after the raid, tensions between 
the Native peoples and the surrounding 
residents increased when a non-Native 
man's house was set on fire twice. A 
Native person was shot outside a bar by 
either the provincial police or the bar's 
bouncers. The charges laid against the 
Native people have yet to come to trial, 
and just what will happen next year is 
uncertain. 

The Québec government reaction has 
; further isolated the Native people. 
Residents of the Restigouche area are 




large truck, and sand bags. A total of 
260 heavily armed, combat fatigue- 
attired provincial police officers and 
game wardens were involved. Included 
in the assault force on the reserve were 
two government helicopters, and 6 boats 
including an armoured motor boat. The 
police shot tear gas at Native people who 
tried to take pictures of the raid, and 
reporters were told that they would be 
shot if they got in the way. To be certain 
that there was no resistance, an addition 
175 officers were held in reserve. 

After the raid, the Native people alleg- 
ed that the officers had assaulted some 
tribe members and urinated in front of 
children. 

The police seized 40 nets that the 
Québec government had declared illegal. 



also feeling the strain of the raids' force. 

" In short, the government's firm and 
violent hand has only served to exacer- 
bate an already tense situation. 

The Ontario Case . 

Sunday, August 30, Ardoch (pop; 
100), Ontario near Kenora. 

No one had imagined that the annual 
wild rice harvest would be the centre of 
so much controversy. Just who had what 
rights to take how much rice remain^ 
unresolved, but the police action is clear. 

Twenty-seven Ontario Provincial 
police (OPP) cruisers, two paddy 
wagons, two trucks, eight patrol boats 
with armed game wardens, and a police 
helicopter were involved. A running bat- 
tle was carried on between the police in 
their cars and on the water and the 
residents who had armed themselves 
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Friday, March 19th 
6:00 p.m. . 
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Leacock 26 
19th March 
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with CB radios and organized road and 
water blockades, according io Har- 
rowsmith magazine. 

The residents of Ardoch claimed the 
police pushed and shoved people and 
some were brushed by police cruisers. 

The police were trying to escort an 
Atomic Energy of Canada engineer who 
has a second job as a rice harvester. The 
Native people resisted because he was 
going to use a mechanical rice harvester 
which threatened to destroy the rice 
crop, planted and tended by generations 
of Native people. The Engineer, Clif- 
ford Zarecki, had a government permit 
issued in spite of a ban on such permits 
to all non-Natives. 

Despite the concerted efforts of the 
police to get Zarecki's harvestor onto 
the lake, the Native people resisted 
vehemently. The lake is completely sur- 
rounded by private property; a fact un- 
noticed by police until over two hours of 
attempts to slip past the men, women, 
and children who had presistently block- 
ed their passage. The police classed the 
raid as a "special events expenditure." 

The issue, all too typically, is cluttered 
with uncertainty and misinformation. 

According to the Native people, the 
use of mechanical harvestors would have 
been too efficient, depleting the already 
0ïdangered crop. The traditional 
.method of harvesting the rice by hand 
allows the rice fields to regenerate 
themselves, argued Native People. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources 
claimed the harvestor would not harm 
the crop and pushed for harvesting of 
the rice as part of its overall plan for 
development of the province's 
resources. The Ministry estimates the 
amount of rice to be 3 times what Native 
people believe it to be. 

Questions have been raised about the 
friendship. between Zarecki and former 
Minister of Natural resources, Leo Ber- 
nier. 

The dispute raises the same issues that, 
engulfed Restigouche. Should Native 
peoples have first rights to resources that 
they have traditionally used to support 
themselves? 

The broader issue is the excessive use 
of force by police against Natives. Had 
it been business people at a private club 
who had been fishing illegally, would the 
police have urinated in front of them? 
Had it been conservative government 
supporters out for a visit to the coun- 
tryside, would the police have buzzed 
them with helicopters and carried out a 
running battle? 

Should police have the power to use 
violent means to end non-violent con- 
flicts? Clearly not. 

Relations between Canadian police 
and Native people will likely take a long 
time to recover. 

■- 
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Special Issue: Human Rights 



Hunger strike highlighted Irish prison conditions 

hv Richard Flint sufficient evidence for conviction even ij «The right to free association of make little effort to cc 



by Richard Flint 

The Irish hunger strike last year 
brought the issue of prison conditions 
and human rights in Britain's oldest col- 
ony into the international arena. 

Demonstrations in support of the 
Republican and Republican Socialist 
prisoners were held on every continent. 
Many political parties and trade unions 
supported the prisoners. 

Now that the hunger strike has ended, 
the world's press is content to slowly let 
Ireland drop from its front pages. Sadly 
enough, it would seem that deaths are 
required for world opinion to concen- 
trate on an issue. But the prisons arc still 
there, and the demands of the prisoners 
still rest largely unresolved. 

To understand the present conflict in 
Ireland one must, as always in Ireland, 
look to the past. Hunger strikes and 
political status for prisoners both have 
an intricate history of their own. 

The hunger strike is a traditional 
Celtic means of resolving a grievance. 
The grieved party would publicly hunger 
strike on the doorstep of the person or 
group considered responsible for the 
grievance. 

In more recent history the hunger 
strike has been used by Irish 
Republicans and Republican Socialists 
both as a means of demanding release or 
as part of a demand for political status. 

James Connolly hunger struck in 1913 
for release from arbitrary imprisonment 
during a landmark General Strike in 
Dublin. After 1918, during the Anglo- 
Irish war, Sinn Féin members who had 
been elected members of Parliament and 
mayors of towns hunger struck for their 
release. Thomas McSwecney. elected 
Lord Mayor of Cork, died in a British 
prison. 

More recently the British government 
granted Republican and Republican 
Socialist prisoners 'special category 
status' in 1972 after a 35 day hunger 
strike. This status allowed the prisoners 
to organise their own educational and 
cultural events in place of prison work 
and to wear their own clothes instead of 
prison uniforms. 

This status was revoked by the British 
government in 1976. Prisoners who had 
been convicted before the revocation 
were allowed to keep the benefits of 
special status. To this day there are a 
number of prisoners who enjoy special 
category status. 

All prisoners convicted after the 
revocation were ordered to conform 
with the prison regulations that covered 
'ordinary' criminals. 

'Ordinary' criminals were convicted in 
courts of law by juries of criminal of- 
fences. The Republican and Republican 
Socialist prisoners were convicted by 
non-jury "Diplock" courts. 
•There are no juries in Diplock courts, 
just British government-appointed 
judges. 

•Many of the offenses dealt with arc 
specifically designated 'political* crimes, 
such as membership of an illegal 
organisation. 

•Unlike other courts of law the 
testimony of one police oficer or one 
soldier is considered sufficient for proof 
of illegal activity or illegal membership. 
•Again, unlike other courts, signed 
"confessions" of crimes are considered 



sufficient evidence for conviction even ij 
the accused denies the validity of the 
confession. 

•A very high number of convictions in 
the Diplock system are by confession, 
many of the accused claim extraction by 
force during interrogation. 
•It is possible for a Diplock court to 
convict countless people of the same of- 
fence in the event that they cannot 
establish individual guilt. In Bobby 
Sands' case he was arrested with four 
other people in a car. The authorities 
found one unloaded firearm in the glove 
compartment of the car. Being unable, 
or perhaps unwilling, to establish the in- 
dividual responsible for the weapon, the 
court saw fit to convict everyone in the 
car of possesion of a firearm. 



'The right 
prisoners. 

•The right to receive one visit, one letter 
and one parcel per week. 
•The right to full remission of sentences. 
Remission was withdrawn from 
prisoners who were not conforming to 
prison discipline. 

The immediate response to the British 
withdrawal of special category status 
was the blanket protest. Prisoners refus- 
ed to wear the prison uniform, and were 
thus forced to wear nothing but a 
blanket — hence entering Irish folklore 
as the "blanketmen" (women in Ar- 
magh were allowed to wear their own 
clothes, but otherwise participated in all 
aspects of the protest). 

The British authorities replied to the 




Over 130,000 people March behind the funeral of Bobby Sands, MP, led by Irish 
Republican Army honour guard. 



The Republican and Republican 
Socialist prisoners were arrested under 
special conditions. They were often seiz- 
ed by soldiers, and usually held under 
the special conditions of the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act (PTA). 

The PTA allows the authorities to 
hold a "suspect" incommunicado, 
without access to a lawyer, for up to 72 
hours. During this period of "special in- 
terrogation" the "suspect" is not charg- 
ed and is not allowed any communica- 
tion with the outside world. If the 
authorities do not charge the person 
after 72 hours they are perfectly free to 
release him or her and re-arrest them im- 
mediately. 

The prisoners, charged under special 
laws, tried in special courts and, finally, . 
sent to special prisons — Long Kesh and 
Armagh — have demanded the right to 
special status in recognition of the 
political nature of the system that 
charges and convicts them. 

When the British government decided 
to revoke special category status in 1976 
the newly convicted prisoners protested, 
demanding the retention of what came 
to be known as political status. 

Then, as now, the essential demand 
centred on 5 points. The prisoners 
demanded: 

•The right to wear their own clothes in- 
stead of prison uniforms. 
•The right to refrain from prison work 
and the right to organise their own 
educational, cultural and recreational 
activities. This does not include the 
cooking of meals or cleaning of cells, 
which were traditionally performed by 
the Republican and Republican Socialist 
prisoners themselves. 



blanket protest in a number of ways. 
Formally all prison priviledges were 
withdrawn from non-conforming 
prisoners. Amnesty International (Doc. 
EUR. 45/01/81) explains the govern- 
ment response: 

"From the beginning of the protest, 
the authorities responded by subjecting 
the protesting prisoners continously to a 
regime of punishments consisting of 
substantial loss of remission, loss of all 
priviledges (including association with 
other prisoners and access to educa- 
tional and recreational activities), and 
regular periods of cellular confinement. 
They insisted that certain facilities, such 
as exercise, be taken in prison uniform 
or, failing that naked..." 

The government definition of 
priviledge extended to many areas that 
are usually considered part of the basic 
regime of any prison. Exercise in the 
winter was effectivly denied to the naked 
prisoners, educational and recreational 
facilities were refused. Visits were only 
allowed if the prisoner was willing to 
wear a uniform. 

On a less formal, and more insidious, 
level the prisoners faced continous har- 
rassment by the prison guards. 

Institutional discrimination in Nor- 
'thcrn Ireland is a well documented fact. 
Catholics are effectively proscribed 
from many areas of employment. The 
security services and prison services were 
specifically purged of Catholics, and 
Protestants with socialist sympathies, in 
the early 1920s when the Northern Irish 
statelet was in the process of its violent 
formation. 

The prison guards in Long Kesh are 
all Protestant-Loyalists. Many of them 



make little effort to conceal their sym- 
pathies with Protestant supremacist 
ideology or organisations. Needless to 
say their attitude towards the prisoners 
borders on the homicidal. The guards in 
Armagh women's prison are men. 

Prison searches were used as a regular 
means for intimidating the prisoners. 
Prisoners would be made to "run the 
gauntlet" when they travelled naked 
from their cells to the bathroom or 
toliet. 

The prisoners responded by refusing 
to leave their cells. They began using 
bedpans, but the guards refused to emp- 
ty them, insisting that the prisoners 
carry the bedpans out themselves. Those 
prisoners who would try to comply 
would often "fall over" on the way. 

The prisoners began throwing their 
excreta out of the cell windows. The 
guards started throwing it back into the 
cells. 

The only solution open to the 
prisoners was to smear their excreta on 
the cell walls. They began the "dirty 
protest" in September of 1978. 

Bobby Sands' recorded the horrors of 
life in the cells: 

It's watching me. Once more the door 
opens. The dim light gives off a little il- 
lumination, revealing the black uniform- 
ed figure in the doorway. "I am sir, " it 
says, "here is your food, 1066." A bowl 
is thrust into my hands as the door 
slams. Before the light dims I catch a 
glimse of the floor. It is covered in filth 
and rubbish. There are several maggots 
clinging to my legs... The bowl in my 
hand is cold, it contains some sort of 
porridge or gruel. The smell from it 
revolts me. I set it down on the floor... 

Despite their isolation the prisoners 
had maintained a political structure 
within the prison. Each wing elected a 
representative, and the representatives 
choose a commanding officer. It was 
through this structure, which the British 
have always claimed not to recognise, 
that discussions with the authorities 
took place. 

On October 27th, 1980, the first 
hunger strike began. Bobby Sands 
became commanding officer of the 
prisoners and was responsible for 
negotiations with the authorities. 

The hunger strike ended on December 
18th in what the prisoners thought was a 
victory. The government placed a 
lengthly photocopy in every prisoners 
cell explaining what new prison condi- 
tions would entail. In almost every 
aspect this document represented the 
substance of the prisoners' demands. 

Ian Paisley, hothead Loyalist ex- 
tremist and well-documented bigot, tell- 
ingly denounced the agreement as 
"another Zimbabwe". Within a matter 
of five days the government in London 
had begun to backpeddle on their pro- 
posals. 

Prisoners had been told that they 
could wear their own clothes, and their 
relatives sent parcels to the prisons. The 
authorities now demanded that the 
prisoners wear prison uniform before 
being issued prison uniform. 

Bobby Sands, as commanding officer 
and person responsible for accepting the 
proposals in the first place, voluntered 
for the first position on an extended, 
graduated hunger strike. He started 
refusing food on March 1st 1980. 

continued on pige 10 
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East or West, who has see 



by Albert Nerenberg and 
Peter F. Kuitenbronwer 

In 1975, some of the world's most 
powerful men had a dream. ..or so it 
seemed. 

The Helsinki Accords were to be the 
greatest thing to come out of a new 
global consciousness. There was a grow- 
ing awareness of the prevalence and 
severity of human rights violations and 
the continuing threat of world self- 
destruction. 

After a long Cold War, Helsinki was 
to be the coming together of real desires 
for co-operation between the opposing 
Soviet and Western superpowers. 
The Paper Pact 

When the leaders of 35 countries (in- 
cluding Canada, USA and the USSR) 
signed the Accords in the capital of 
Finland, Helsinki, 35 nations committed 
themselves to three broad areas of trea- 
ty. 

Firstly, military détente accompany- 
ing the post- World War II partition of 
Europe. Programs for the freer ex- 
change of technology and information 
followed, and finally a fundamental 
code of human rights for the protection 
of all citizens. '> 

Since then, in the Soviet Union and 
many other countries, the Accords have 
been stained by numerous flagrant and 
secretive infractions. 

The grand aspirations of the con- 
ference were to lift the burdens of 
systematic degradation off mankind, 
blew over the people they were meant to 
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help, to leave them grasping at the trail- 
ing wisps of worthless international 
rhetoric. 

Stop talking there's people bleeding 

With sinister reports of forced labour, 
jailings, murder and innumerable 
human rights violations, Helsinki seems 
to symbolize one thing —a contract void 
of meaning. 

That the huge apparatus, the Soviet 
administration, has oppressed its people 
to extremes has been flaunted and often 
exaggerated by Western governments 
and press for many years. In recent 
years, while violations increase, less at- 
tention is paid to those suffering while 
the Soviets make ponderous claims to 
reform. 

Within the complex forum of interna- 
tional politics, the U.S.S.R. has breach- 
ed human rights in direct contradiction 
with the Accords. High-ranking Soviet 
diplomats, meanwhile, plead innocence. 

Evidence accumulated by human 
rights groups shows little improvement 
and in some cases a worsening of the 
situation. 

According to Amnesty International, 
many of the diverse ethnic minorities 
under the Soviet umbrella continue to be 
suppressed despite the USSR's claim to 
gentle assimilationist policies. 

The West has accused the Soviet 
union on many counts of violating 
Helsinki. 

Accusations 
Allegations include: 
•Going back on the promise to 
distribute Western literature 
•Jamming of foreign radio signals 
(Agreement on exchange of informa- 
tion). 

•Harassment and imprisonment of 
dissidents as part of program to ter- 
minate dissident movement 
•Prisoners of conscience 
•Denying' emigration requests - 
•Imprisonment of Helsinki Monitors 
•Violations on the international level 
centre around the Soviets' intervention 
in the politics of many developing third 
world nations and the 1980 invasion of 
Afganistan. 

The USSR has responded by accusing 
the US of Helsinki infractions with its 
black ghettoes and murderous interven- 
tion in El Sal vador, Chile and elsewhere. 
The Visible Victims 

What has emerged in the last three 
years as an unassailably serious violation 
is the plight of Soviet Jewry. 

Since World War II, the mistreatment 
of Soviet Jews has drawn an uproar 
from human rights groups and cautious 
denunciations from Western politicians. 
Although it has fallen from vogue as one 
of the West's major human rights 
causes, it is still pointed to as a blatant 
example of the breach of the Accords. 

Soviet Jews continue to suffer 
systematic persecution almost regardless 
of the diplomatic efforts of the US, 
Canada and other the Western nations. 

Evidence from dissidents and various 
jewish support groups sketches out a 
grim outline of the plight of the Jews. 
Nothing New 

Historically, the persecution of Jews 
has gone on for hundreds of years in 



Eastern Europe and that part of Asia 
now known as the Soviet Union. Anti- 
scmitism was so consistently prevalent 
and virulent within the peasantry and 
aristocracy alike that it was often seen as 
an ingrained trait of sections of Euro- 
pean and Russian culture. 

Political leaders singling out Jews as 
scapegoats for the country's ills invented 
the "pogrom" and pushed for the "final 
solution" of the "Jewish Problem". 

Today's repression of Soviet Jewry, is 
haunting as a toned down extermination 
drive of the jewish presence. Though 
ant i-semit ism does not occur to a degree 
where it appears to be a deliberate at- 
tempt at the destruction of the race, it 
steadily tightens as a strangle hold on the 
people themselves. 

"To teach Hebrew is literally to com- 
mit a crime," says a Soviet Jewry resear- 
cher at Hillcl. To speak it on the streets 
is to risk one's life. The language is be- 
ing effectively eradicated from all USSR 
schools with only one exception. 

Jews are rarely permitted into institu- 
tions of higher learning. Even' basic 
education to jewish children is threaten- 
ed. More and more,' jewish professors 
are being denied advancement in their 
fields. 

Propaganda in the News 

Anti-scmitism is in the public media. 
From the subtle suggestion of lurking 
parasites infesting the cities, to outright 
proclamations of Zionist plots to 
destroy the nation, Jews are portrayed 
as a detriment to the nation. 

According to the American Institute 
of Jewish Affairs "an analysis of Soviet 
books and media in the last three years 
shows the use of anti-jewish propaganda 
with a persistence almost unparalleled in 
Soviet history." 

By blurring the distinction between 
Jew and Zionist, the Soviet media ap- 
pears to have made the principle "every 
Jew is a Zionist" a main tenet of the 
campaign. Zionism, according to Soviet 
specifications, is the main collaborator 
in the fostering of the "imperialistic war 
machine of the West". In Pravda (the 
official Soviet newspaper), Zionists have 
traditionally been symbolized as the 
sinister cohorts of Nazism —making 
plans for the next opportunity for world 
domination. 

The Jews arc frequently implicated as 
spies for and collaborators in the activies 
of Israel. The 1967 Middle East War and 
even the Apartheid policy of South 
Africa have been portrayed as all being 
part of an international jewish con- 
spiracy, according to Soviet press 
analyists. 

On December 2nd 1977 this analysis 
of the Middle East situaton was broad- 
cast over state run Radio Moscow. 

According to the Zionist plan, the 
Arabs must ultimately disappear to 
make room for Israeli colonizers. The 
similarity between this plan and the Nazi 
programme for acquiring living space is 
quite striking. 

Echoes of this have been more 
numerous in recent years on Radio 
Moscow's international airwaves. At the 
same time, Israeli radio broadcasts arc 



mysteriously jammed in Eastern bloc 
countries. 

This supposed anti-Zionism in Soviet 
media is not limited to radio nor just to 
criticisms of Zionist political activity. 

In an article titled Why we Condemn 
Zionism in the October 1977 issue of 
Soviet Weekly the writer states that, 

There is no doubt that top-echelon 
Zionists and Hitlerites were drawn 
together by their common social nature. 
More People Hating Jews 

Though presumed dead, grassroots 
anti-scmitism has intensified and is on 
the upsurge in many parts of the Soviet . 
Union. 

The jewish religion is depicted as a 
pervasive reactionary dogma. 

This on Radio Minsk in the late seven- 
ties. 

Judaism is harmful to the jewish 
believer because this belief sets him 
apart from other people, inculcates him 
in hostility towards other men and 
makes him oppose the world around 
him.. Judaism b contrary to our com- 
munist society and the progress of 
modern life. 

With the poor harvests and increased 
social unrest in the USSR of recent 
years, the line between hard times and 
the scapegoat is easily drawn. Again it is 
the Jews. 

Re-circulating with uncanny populari- 
ty is a medeival myth that on the 
passovcr holiday, Jews sacrifice a Chris- 
tian boy for blood as an ingredient for 
unleavened bread. 

Jewish "refusniks"(Jews denied exit 
visas) are rumoured to engage in amoral 
"sex orgies" and are depicted as 
demented communities of "parasitic 
eroders of the state". 

The themes of the anti-semitic cam- 
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Key provisions of the Helsinki Accord 

The final act of the 1975 conference * 
calls on 35 nations (including the USS! 
DRespect the involiability of existing I 

2) Refrain from the threat or use of foi 

3) Refraln from the intervention direct 
freedoms of another state. 

4) RESPECT HUMAN RIGHTS AND 

5JGRANT EXIT VISAS TO PER 
FAMILIES. 

6) Support confidence building mcasi 
military maneuvers and exchange of ot 

7) FaciIi(ate free exchange of people pul 
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paign vary. The messages forcibly im- 
plied are broad denouncements of 
Zionism and suggestions to the effect 
that Soviet Jews exist only to the detri- 
ment of the nation. Together they form 
a globe-spanning network as part of an 
insiduous international plot. Zionists are 
said to have collaborated with the Nazis 
in the extermination of fellow Jews. 

Life for Jew's is bad. What makes 
their situation worse is that they cannot 
leave. 

Statistics from the Canadian Jewish 
Congress estimate that 400,000 Jews, 20 
percent of Soviet Jewry wished to leave 
the country last year. 

10,000 did. 

Case studies reveal that many jews 
who apply to emigrate are harassed by 
KGB agents and sometimes jailed. 

Many Jews realize the risk and don't 
apply. 

Jewish Activist 

Particular cases display the human 
degradation many jews experience. 

In 1971, Ida Nudcl, an economist and 
a jew, applied for a visa to emigrate to 
Isreal. The request was denied as all her 
subsequent requests would be. In the 
same year she was fired from her job. 

She became famous as an activist 
against visible anti-semitism and the 
rules barring jewish emigration. In June 
of 1978 she was arrested for hanging a 
poster from her balcony demanding an 
exit visa. 

She was exiled to Siberia where she is 
being imprisoned in a hut with several 
men. 

; She is 51 and suffering from heart 
disease as well as severe mal-nutrition. 

In a letter to friends she writes " In 
the place of my exile I am the only 
woman among sixty men, all criminals. 
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There are no words, even in Russian, to 
describe the terrors of my life here." 

Ida Nudcl will have completed her 
sentence this Saturday. If she is released 
her chances for a visa out of the country 
are slim. 

Ida Nudel is only one among 
thousands of jews who are either put in- 
to pychiatric hospitals to silence them, 
sent to forced labour camps, imprison- 
ed, or just disappear. 

Reasons 

Marc Zerecki, a former staff person 
for the Student Struggle for Soviet 
Jewry speculates as to why jewish at- 
tempts to emigrate are approaching the 
near impossible. 

"The Soviet Union has a very 
assimilationist national policy —that is 
to pool all the races and ethnic groups 
into one. The Jews are a glaring failure 
of that policy." 

A huge exodus of Jews would embar- 
rass the administration and leave an ugly 
stain on the Soviet constitution. 

Zerecki believes that recent changes in 
American policy have unburdened the 
USSR of many of the pressures to curb 
persecution of the jews. Western press 
and the present US government are 
showing a markedly lessened interest in 
the plight of Soviet Jewry. 

When President Carter was in power, 
the West showed strong concern for 
human rights with a menacing finger 
pointing East. The Soviet Union put out 
the human rights hook and landed the 
things they wanted. 

In 1979, the floodgates opened a 
crack. In that year, 51,000 Jews left the 
USSR, more than ten times the number 
that were permitted to leave five years 
before the Accords in 1970. 

According to the public affairs 
department of the American consulate 
in Montréal, at Helsinki, the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. secured a mutual 
recognition of the political systems and 
the post WW2 partition of Europe. The 
Americans came away feeling they had 
made most of the sacrifices in return for 
meagre human rights concessions. 

"But the whole thing changed with 
.the invasion of Afganistan" says 
Zerecki."After that the West revoked 
the whole thing. When Reagan came in- 
to power it was even more dramatic. 
Reagan has no concern for human 
rights." 

These two factors sparked a new East- 
West tension provoking the emigration 
clampdown and the tearing of the 
Hcllsinki Agreements into useless 
shreds. 

Russian Studies 

Professor Paul Austin, Director of the 
Centre for Russian and Slavic studies at 
McGill, said "the Soviet problem is that 
their ideology claims to be the final 
ideology, so the system contains no 
checks and balances." 

"The masses suspect that the 
newspapers are wrong," Austin said. 
''But they don't know about the western 
world. I heard a radio show when I was 
in Leningrad two months ago. They 
were praising the schools, libraries, and 
medical care in the USSR, saying this 
was the only country in the world where 



♦hese things are frc* " 
* The Soviets point to the abundance of 
Western music broadcasts as testimony 
to their compliance with Helsinki. 
Austin said that intcrsplicing this is con- 
stant flow of propaganda about how 
happy everybody is in the USSR. 

The Soviet Union claims their human 
rights record is better that the West's 
because every citizen has the right to a 
job and a stable economic situation, as 
well as free education through universi- 
ty, and because of the capitalist world's 
drawbacks. 

Max Kempelman, chief of the U.S. 
delegation to the Madrid Conference on 
compliance with Helsinki, told U.S. 
News and World Report that "The 
Soviets talked once in general terms —in 
a broad, rambling discussion — about 
crime in the streets in the U.S., about the 
danger of walking in the streets, about 
the case of someone who was killed for a 
dollar in Central Park —about that kind 
of thing and they've talked about 
unemployment, claiming that it is a very 
.gross violation of human rights." 
(Insert Wallenburg) 

The November 1980 Madrid con- 
ference on compliance with Helsinki 
turned into a similar brawl of slanderous 
East vs. West invective. At the meeting, 
U.S. delegate Griffin Bell, the former 
Attorney-General, said the Soviet inva- 
sion- of Afghanistan "casts a dark 
shadow over East- West relations.". 

However, one convention delegate did 
bring home Moscow's lack of com- 
pliance with Helsinki. This was the wife 
of Yuri Orlov, a man the Soviet govern- 
ment sentenced to a labor camp after he 
founded a committee to monitor Soviet 
compliance with Helsinki. Her plea to 
delegates for his release, however, "did 
not faze the Soviets," according to 
Newsweek. 

With Western delegates attacking the 
Soviet's exhile of dissident Lev Kopclev 
to West Germany and arrest of Jewish 
activist Viktor Brailovsky, and Eastern 
block countries calling it an attempt to 
fuel the arms race, the Canadian 
delegate summarised the convention as 
"a Kafkaesaue farce." 

The Other Side 

The Russian government carefully 
denies the many allegations of human 
rights violations. Russian spokesmen 
frequently refuse to recognize the infor- 
mation sources as legitimate. When they 
do, more often then not, it is labelled 
and passed off as "anti-socialist pro- 
paganda" leaked by dissidents whose 
sole interest is the destruction of the 
state. 

Vladamir Rechelitov, public affairs 
and press attaché to the Russian con- 
sulate in Montréal denies the persecution 
of Soviet Jewry saying "there are no 
systematic violations of human rights in 
the USSR." 

"Personally I know many jews who 
live quite happily in the Soviet Union", 
he said in an interview with the Daily. 

Rcchelitov's opinion of the fanfare 
surrounding Soviet emigration policies 
seems to blow a false note when com- 
pared to the situation facing dissidents 
in the West. 



"All this campaign about violations 
of human rights is not based on true 
facts. I know that thousands upon 
thousands of people emigrate from the 
USSR." 

Rechelitov hesitantly pointed out that 
there were some occasional minor excep- 
tions to the rule. 

"Nowadays, every person that wants 
to go abroad is allowed to, provided 
though that they have not been dealing 
with sensitive materials." 

"Sensitive materials" it seems have 
tended to fall into hands with a common 
denominator. 

"I think though that quite a number 
of Jews arc dealing with sensitive 
materials." 

Rechelitov was vague concerning the 
treatment of dissidents. 

He said the Soviet people are permit- 
ted to speak freely and criticise the 
system as long as they do not call the 
socialist system into question. Selling 
pornography, publicly criticizing the 
government, and applying to emigrate 
with a jewish star on your passport can 
all usher you quickly off to jail. 

"If a Soviet citizen criticizes the 
Soviet system, then he hasn't been 
educated, so we'll have to tell him the 
truth," said Rechelitov. 

"We should defend ourselves from 
the undermining influence of Western 
society." 

Rechilitov was quick to point out the 
relative youth of the Soviet system when 
compared with many countries in the 
west. He said that in viewing the Soviet 
Union it should be noted that the USSR 
is a country that suffered more than any 
other in two world wars, it has risen 
from a state of common poverty, and 
now as much as in 1917 is a victim of 
propaganda aimed at its destruction. 
Insecurity 
It is certainly not in the Soviet interest 
to be the villain of the massively 
publicized issue of human rights. 
Perhaps this is the reason why so many 
Helsinki monitors have disappeared and 
been imprisoned. 

What is apparent is that idealogical 
warfare and power politics were never 
meant to protect people. 
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United Nations Declaration of Human Rights: exerpts 



What follows are selections from the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
a United Nations' document which 
nobly sets forth aspirations of what 
should be universal human rights. It is 
woefully difficult to identify any nation 
that adheres to all of this document. 



4. No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

5. No one shall be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 



8. Everyone has the right to an effec- 
tive remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fun- 
damental rights granted him by the con- 
stitution or by law. 

9. No one shall be subjected to ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

10. Everyone is entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an impar- 
tial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any 
criminal charge against him. 

13. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence 



within the borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country. 

14. Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 



• .... 

19. Everyone has the right to freedom 

of opinion and expression; this right in- 
cludes freedom to hold opinions without 
inteference and to seek, receive and im- 
part information and ideas through any 
media and regardless of frontiers. 

20. (1) Everyone has the right to 



freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association. 

(2)No one may be compelled to 
belong to an association. 

21. (3) The will of the people shall be 
the basis of the authority of govern- 
ment; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures. 

28. Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this declara- 
tion can be fully realised. 
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COURTS 
DE SQUASH 

(4 AMERICAN & 4 INTERNATIONAL) 

8 COURTS DE 
RACQUETBALL 

- TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT IN MEMBERSHIP 

- THREE SPORTS IN ONE MEMBERSHIP 

- YOU CAN PLAY TENNIS, SQUASH AND RAC- 
QUETBALL . AS MUCH AS YOU WANT IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH RESERVATION RULES 

- YOUR MEMBERSHIP IS GOOD FROM THE DATE 
YOU JOIN TO THE SAME DATE ONE YEAR 

' LATER. (NO MATTER WHEN YOU JOIN) 

- WE DO REQUIRE THAT YOU SION FOR 13 
MONTHS WITH VISA, MASTER CHARGE OR 
CASH IN THE AMOUNT OF S200. 

CÔTE DE LIESSE 



! TODAY: 



callus: 739-3654 niCSidS 





WEEK 



MARCH 16 
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12 noon, Leaçr&k 425. Lun- 
cheon discussion with Pro- 
fessors Tully and Walker. Topic: 
"Ethical Foundations of Human 
Rights: Fiction or Reality?" 

4:30 p.m., Student Union 425, 
General Meeting. 



4:30 p.m., Student Union 425. 
General Meeting. 



For more information, come by our table in the 
Student Union, Monday through Thursday. 
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Special Issue: Human Rights 



Legal system no help against Argentine military junta 



by Ross Wartnow 

Graciela Mellibovsky Saidler 
"disappeared" from central 
Buenos Aires on September 25, 
1976. Five days later she 
telephoned her parents and said 
they would never see her again. 

Her parents submitted three 
writs of habeas corpus on her 
behalf and wrote to the Minister 
of the Interior that year, re- 
questing information about 
their daughter's whereabouts. 

Two years later, the govern- 
ment replied that Mellibovsky 
was not being detained by the 
authorities; the writs were re- 
jected and there has been no 
further information. 

Despite pressure from the 
Inter-American commission on 
human rights, the Argentine 
government has provided no in- 
formation on thousands of 
"disappeared" detainees since 
1976. Testimonies of former 
prisoners, made public in 1979, 
reveal that many of the "disap- 
peared" are dead. 
• Saidler, a graduate in 
political economy at the Na- 
tional University in Buenos 
Aires, is only one of thousands 
of political dissidents who 
"disappear" annually. And this 
is not a disease peculiar to 
Argentina. 

Lil Milagro Ramirez, a San 
Salvadorean lawyer, "disap- 
peared" from the city of Son- 
sonate on November 26, 1976. 
During the early days of her 
detention she was blindfolded, 
stripped naked and shackled 
hand and foot to a metal bed. 
On three occasions she was 
reportedly interrogated under 
the "truth" drug; pentothal. 

The authorities denied her 
imprisonment but she was seen 
in the National Guard head- 
quarters during 1977 by 
prisoners who were later releas- 
ed. After December 1977 
Amnesty International received 
no further information about 
Ramirez. 

Amnesty continues to receive 
reports of human rights viola- 
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tions on a massive scale from El 
Salvador. Amnesty is aware of 
these violations during 
escalating civil conflict between 
guerilla groups and the 
Salvadorean authorities indicate 
violations are committed by 
non-governmental forces. . 

There is a systematic pattern 
of violations including torture, 
disappearances and murder that 
the Salvadorean security forces 
carry out and direct against 



those who are not involved in 
guerilla activities. 

Syria is another nation where 
disappearances are common. 
Tewfiq Drak Al-Siba'i is one 
such victim. He studied 
medicine at Damascus Universi- 
ty before' coming to study 
neurology in Montréal in 1973. 
Two of his five children were 
born in Canada. 

' When he and his family 
returned to Syria, he opened a 



medical clinic in his home town 
of Horns. His relatives, worried 
about the growing conflicts in 
Syria, wrote to him in May 
1980. Syrian censors intercepted 
the letter and demanded an ex- 
planation at the Horns' head of 
prison office. 

Tewfiq was detained for a 
week and then transfered to an 
unknown destination. His fami- 
ly and friends have not heard 
from him since and prison 



authorities deny any knowledge 
of his whereabouts. 

Many human rights abuses in 
Syria result from the 1962 state 
emergency legislation, that 
suspended all constitutional 
guarantees and gave the 
Minister of the Interior extraor- 
dinary powers of arrest and 
detention. 

Reports of abuses have grown 
as the security forces became an 
instrument to suppress dissent 
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The campaign in support of prisoners was gigantic 



continued from page 5 

The campaign in support of the 
prisoners was gigantic. Some of the 
largest demonstrations in living memory 
were seen in the North and South of 
Ireland. 

The support campaign entered a new 
phase on the 9th April when Bobby 
Sands was elected Member of the British 
Parliament for the constituency of Fer- 
managh — South Tyrone. Sands* elec- 
tion was an unprecedented statement of 
support foe the prisoners' demands by 
the nationalist people of the North. It 
was ignored by the British government. 

Bobby Sands died on May 5th after 66 
days without food. There .were instant 
demonstrations in all the Nationalist 
ghettoes of the North. 

Over. 130,000 people came to Sands' 
funeral. This demonstration of mass 
support was carried through to' the 
funerals of every hunger striker. At 



every funeral an honour guard was pro- 
vided by either the Irish Republican Ar- 
my or the Irish National Liberation Ar- 
my, who would deliver a volley of gun- 
shots as a final salute to the dead hunger 
striker. The British were unable to touch 
them because of the size of the hostile 
crowd. 

Ten men died. Sands was followed by 
Francis Hughes, Raymond McCreesh, 
Patsy O'Hara, Martin Hurson, Thomas 
McElwee, Micky Devine, Joe McDon- 
nell, Kieran Doherty, and Kevin Lynch. 

The hunger strike was eventually end- 
ed on October 3rd. The primary reason 
was pressure which had been brought by 
the Church — and one particular Father 
Fall — on the relatives' of the hunger 
strikers to order the men to be fed when 
in coma. 

The prisoners had failed to move the 
British government. International 
pressure on an unprecedented scale had 



failed to change Maggie Thatcher's 
mind. The evidence of massive support 
amongst the nationalist community in 
the six counties had faiuled. Peaceful, 
non-violent protest had failed. 

We can never examine "human 
rights" violations in a vacuum. What 
has happened to the Republican and 
Republican "Socialist prisonersin Long 
Kesh and Armagh is not an isolated ex- 
ample of maltreatment. Their systematic 
harrassment is merely a reflection of the 
harrassment that exists outside of the 
prisons, 



The sectarian nature of the six-county 
state of the Northern Irish state, the job 
and housing discrimination against 
Catholics and the political patronage of 
Orange-Loyalist rule are all responsible 
for the war that is going on. 

As always that fight has taken the 
form of an armed struggle. That is not 
"terrorism" as we are so often led to 



understand. Since when did "terrorists" 
win elections? Since when did "ter- 
rorists" get over 100,000 people at their 
funerals? 

Peaceful protest has failed to achieve 
results for the nationalist population, 
just as hunger strikes have failed for the 
prisoners. To those held in power by 
military force, there can be only two 
responses, to accept or to fight. In 
Ireland the nationalist population of the 
six counties fights on. 

Cold tasteless porridge for breakfast 
tomorrow morning, the promise of yet 
another beating and another eternity, 
and another cold, cold night. 

The monster is shedding its coat of a 
million snowflakes, the other monster is 
sleeping somewhere, tomorrow is tha 
last day of the year.. No one else is at 
their windows now. Dear Cod, J wonder 
how things are in Siberia? — Bobby 
Sands 




THE McGILL NEWMAN STUDENTS' SOCIETY PRESENTS 



FIRST WINTER 

(nominated for this year's academy award) 

on Friday, March 19th, 8 p.m. 
following Friday Night Supper 
at the Newman Centre, 3484 Peel St. 

Followed by discussion with one of the production crew. 
Admission free. For more info call 392-6711. 
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INC. 



CHARCUTERIE FINE • PRODUITS IMPORTES 
SALON DE THE ' 



845-1245 



3487 AVE. DU PARC 
MONTREAL. QUE. 



STUDENTS' SOCIETY APPLICATIONS 

are hereby called for the following appointed positions: 
(Deadline: 4:30 p.m., Thursday, march 18th, 1982) 



r 



EL SALVADOR COmmiTTEE 

■ ' ' . 



CHAIRPERSON 

The External Affairs Committee on El Salvador wot established by Students' Council to educate the student body 
about the situation In El Salvador and to recommend relevant policy to Council. The Chairperson, who Is responsl- 
ble to Council through the External VP. auumei a general coordinating role. 



JUDICIAL BOPRD 

FIVE (5) iïlEfïlBERS 



of 



The Judicial Board of the Students' Society act* a* the final authority on the Interpretation of the constitution and 
by-laws as well as acts of Students' Council and any group recognized by Council. These five positions are open 
to law students, who during the 1982/83 academic year, will be In third or fourth year or pursuing a graduate 
degree. (Application forms available In the SAO and LUS offices. Only Individual applications will be accepted for 
each position.) 

OLD mcGILL 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Old mcGlD Is the hard cover. 350 page yearbook covering the entire school year. It win Include 
(TIcGlll graduates of that year as well as other relevant material as the Editor sees fit. The Editor 
to attend a 3 day workshop In August This position pays an honorarium of S640. 

NOTE» 

All of the above positions are considered voluntary. In some cases, as noted above, small honora/ la or part-time 
employment pay Is Involved. Except as noted above, Joint applications will be accepted from not more than two 
(2) students for any one (1) position. All applications will be treated confidentially and will be reviewed by the 
Students' Society Nominating Committee. The best qualified candidates will likely be Interviewed by the commit- 
tee. , 

"General Application" forms are available from the Students' Society General Office. Room 105 of the Student 
Union. 3480 nkTavlsh Street, from Sadie's II In the ITIcConnell Engineering Building or In Chancellor Day Hall from 
the SAO or LUS offices. 

Completed applications must be submitted to Leslie Copeland. Operations Secretary. Students' Society General 
Office. NO LATER THAN 4.30 P.m.. THURSDAY. AIARCH 18TH. 1982. 



Keith Hennessy, Chairperson 

Students' Society Nominating Committee 



the friendship 
network 



.the international 
youth. hostel card 



,1320 SHERBROOKE W., MONTREAL H3G 1H9 



3,000,000 members 

• 4,500 hostels 

* SO countries 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 
TRAVEL AGENCY^:-,- J 

(a14) 842-9048/ 
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In the McGill Daily of March 17, 1982, an adver- 
tisement announcing Students' Society By- 
Election incorrectly announced: . 

1. Dale of Elections - April 7, 1982 

2. Deadline Date for Applications - Wednesday, March 24, 
1982 

The correct dates should have read: 

1. Datecf Elections - April 8, 1982 

2. Deadline Date for Applications - Monday, March 22, 
1982 ' 

We are sorry for any inconvenience this may have caused. 

Paul Duff 

Chief Returning Officer 



1 1 hur.vday, March 18, 1982. 



Erratum 

Yesterday the Daily incorcect- 
py reported that the 
undergraduate election to the 
Board of Governors will be rc- 
(run on April 5th and 7th. This 
[election has been contested and 
Imay be re-run pending a deci- 
sion of the Judicial Board. 

However, the graduate elec- 
|ion for the Board of Governors 
vill be run, as the acclaimed 
candidate was disqualified 
because he is not a resident stu- 
dent at McGill. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL 

Photo 



WE ARE NOW STOCKING 
ARCADE VIDEO GAMES 

SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS 

4858A PARK AVE. 

273-5774 



Professional 
Résumés 

. . . will open doors (or you 

• Bilingual résumés prepared 
and edited by staff consultant 

SPECIAL 
STUDENT RATES 

Personal Résumé Services' 

2055 Peel Suite 410 

842-7588 Local 4 



McGILL 




Restaurant * 

<> 

< y 

.'6:30 am • 2.-00 am 
6:30 am- 3:00 am *" 
FRIS SAT? 

•••• 

_r Û, - BREAKFAST <► 
* Il H r-. SPECIALS % 
6:30 -11.-00 am ♦ 

545 MILTON ! 

845-801 1 tsr 845-83824 



FREE DELIVERY 



|cheap thrills 

! 1433 Bishop St. 
TEL844-7604 
Buys & Sells 

Used Books, 

Comics & Records 



Today 



Contemporary Music Festival 
The electronic music studio presents 
music incorporating tape and one all- 
electronic piece: 5 p.m., Recital Hall, 
555 Sherbrooke St. W. At 8 p.m., ac- 
tor/composer Carles Santos gives a one- 
man-show in Pollack Show. 
Student Redtal 

Louise Beauchesne. and Sylvie 
Boudreau, Anne Denoncourt and 
Ginette Dansereau, play piano solos and 
duos in the Recital Hall. 555 Sher- 
brooke W., at 8:30 p.m. 
Community McGill 

If you can teach photography, han- 
dicrafts or sports the Tyndale Si- 
Georges youth community needs you 
now. Come to our office Union rm 408 
for more info or phone 392-8937. 
The Golem Coffeehouse 
3460 Stanley St. presents Chanterelle, a 
female duo singing traditional, original 
and contemporary music in French and 
English at 8:30 p.m. Further info: 
845-9171. 

Concordia H Salvador 

Presents a Coffee House: Latin 

American food, music and dance 

groups - Arcilla, Ranquil and Los 

Amigos del Salvador. Beer, Wine and 

Mango Man. Free admission. Hall 

Bldg. rm 651. 8:00 - 1:00. 

Gay Men and Women of McGill 

Gay Friends of Concordia are having a 

meeting in the late afternoon. Topic will 



be "On Being the Parent of a Gay 
Child". Guest speaker: Gwynne French 
from Dawson College. From I6.00h to 
I8.00h, Hall Bldg., rm H-333-6. 
McGill Christian Fellowship 
Meeting at 7:15 p.m. at Presbyterian 
College Auditorium (on University, 
across from the Engineering Bldg). Dr. 
Reny from Regent College will talk 
about vocation and Christianity. 
Gay People of McGill 
Everyone is invited to discussion at 7:30 
p.m.: "Some of my best friends are . . 
." Members are urged to invite straight 
friends of the same sex for a lively 
discussion. Union rm 425. Tomorrow is 
our Pot Luck Supper - for information 
come to our office (Union rm 41 1) or 
call 392-8912 or 522-6771. 
The Mikado 

by Gilbert & Sullivan. Special Saturday 
Matinee, 2 p.m., Arts Bldg., at student 
rates. Tickets and reservations at 
Sadie's or Faculty of Medicine office. 
392-8926 or 8983. Waiting list only for 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. evenings. 
The McGill Film Society 
Presents Andrezej Wajda's film "Man 
of Marble" at 8:00 p.m. only in 
Leacock 132. Admission is SI .50 at the 
door. 

Northern Studies Films 
The Centre for Northern Studies and 
Research, 1020 Pine Ave. W., presents 
"James Bay . . . On the Third Day", 



and "77* Water Machine" at 12:30 no 
admission charge. 
McGill Players' Theatre 
Presents Rosencrantz and Cuildenstem 
are Dead by Tom Stoppard, playing 
March 23-27 and March 30-April 3, 
Players' Theatre (Union, 3rd floor), 8 
p.m. Tickets are $3.00 for students and 
senior citizens and $4.00 for the general 
public. Call 392-8989 for reservations. 
Department of Anthropology at McGill 
Presents Professor Mark Cohen, Dept. 
of Anthropology, SUNY - Pittsburgh 
speaking on "Use of Evidence from 
Paleopathology to Asses Prehistoric 
Economic Change", at 4:00 p.m. in 
Leacock 738. All welcome. 
Free Concert 

Come to our lunchtime snacks In 



Players' Theatre (3rd floor Union) at 12 
noon. Sylvie Renaud - Viola, Denise 
Poray - Voice. Bring your lunch. 
CUSO Information Meeting 
Room 388, Engineering Bldg. at 7:30 
p.m. "The Development of Small In- 
dustries and the Use of Appropriate 
Technology in Tanzania". Talk by 
Steve Gurman and slide show.- 
McGill Chaplaincy Services 
Choosing Life: Lecture Series. Free and 
open to the general public. 7:30 p.m., 
room 230, Arts Building. Phllis Smyth, 
Assoc. Prof., Dept. or Humanities & 
Social Studies, McGill: "Dying: How 
Our View of Death Affects the Way We 
Live. " 

Circle K Club 

Elections at 7:00 p.m. in Union rm 310. 
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Edllor-uwtlrf 



Frrara edIMo* editor 



Au i proaacltoe atiaaate 

Weekly editor 
P»oi» editor 
Scteact editor 
Caatrlaatortt) 



Brahm Pascal Retnik 
Brian Topp 
Wendy Jones 
Peler D. Flndlay 
Steven Yudin 
Lade Matte 
Elite Goldberi 
Chrit Caranath 
Tony Chuck Munter 
Eliubeth Jarvit 
Uni J Samuel 
BUI Sheffidd 
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DIPLÔMÉ 
DE PARIS 



Institut de Beauté 



• Facials $22-33 

• Full Leg Waxing $20 

• Make-Up Instruction 

• Electrolysis 



Membre Fédération Québécoise de l'Esthétique 

1010 Ste-Catherine O., No. 3 1 5 861 -6250 



Pre-Law Undergraduate Society 




Elections to be held on March 19 for all executi 
positions. To be followed by a PLUS (Pretty Loose 
Und Swinging) Party. 

Positions available: President 



Time: 9:00 



Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Chairman 

ce3668Daroch CT ,a; 

• 




A + B ELECTROLYSIS 
'+ PLUS 
Removal of 
Unwanted Hair 

(by experienced 
specialists. 
Kree method.) 

Fall Special 
Our Plus Fecials: 

Lag Wax log sod 

Ear Piercing 

Call 8490181 
1414 Drummond St., Suite 316 





CELEBRATE 

WITH THE ZETES AT 

TAZ'S VICTORY BASH 

FRIDAY, MARCH 19th, 9:00 P.M. 
3483 Peel 
(Right behind the Union) 

HAPPY HOUR 9-10 



v/ WE'VE EXPANDED!! 
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ckAM r 
COlOR 

UbORATORIES INC. 

It takes a pro to lake the perfect shot, 
it takes a dMMpkm to make it a winner." 




HASMOVEDTO: 



To celebrate our expansion, we're, offering a 2 for 1 





a 
4 

i 



937-3918 



th this coupon, we'll print 2 coptes of each 
on your 'roll. 

We continus to offer: 

• same day E-6 Slido Processing 

• Professional colour printing / % 

• Professional black and while printing / <\> a, • 

• and more ... 
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Serving meals in the bar 
all day 



BAR PRICES: 



MEALS 11:30 A.M. TILL CLOSING 
-FROM $3.25 TO $4.95- 

DRINKS 3 P.M. TO 9 P.M. 
-CANADIAN BEER $1.85- 
REGULAR SHOTS: DOUBLES FOR $4.00 ■ 



2250 Guy 



935-8454 
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STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
BY ELECTIONS (corrected datés* 



To Be Held 



THURSDAY, APRIL 8. 1982 

(ADVANCE POLLS - APRIL 5, 1982 - PLACES TO BE ANNOUNCED) 

NOMINATIONS ARE HEREBY CALLED 
FOR THE FOLLOWING POSITION 

STUDENTS' SOCIETY EXECUTIVE 

Vice-President, External Affairs 

DEADLINE: Monday, March 22, 1982 (See below) 
CANDIDATE'S QUALIFICATIONS AND NOMINATING PROCEDURES: 

Vice-President; External Affairs may be any member of the McCill Students' Society in 
good standing with the University except: 
a) partial students taking less than three courses 

' b) students registered in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who are non- 
resident students or full members of the teaching staff. 
Nominations must be signed by at least 75 members of the McGill Students' Society 
together with their year and faculty. 

N.B. Students in Continuing Education are NOT members of the Students' Society. 

Official nomination forms are available at the Students' Society Ceneral Office, Room 
105, 3480 McTavish Street. All nomination forms must have the candidate's signature 
together with his year and faculty, address and telephone number. 

A pensketch of 100 words or less and a photo of the nominee must be handed in with 
the nomination. All nominations must be submitted to Leslie Copeland, Operations 
Secretary at the Students' Society Ceneral Office in the Students' Union NO LATER 
THAN 4:30 P.M., MONDAY, MARCH 22, 1982. 

PAUL DUFF 
CHIEF RETURNING OFFICER 



THE 
I AM HUNGRY 
FOR SUPPER 
BUT I DON'T 
HAVE MUCH 
BREAD SALE 
FROM 4h P.M. to 8h P.M. 



SUPPER SPECIALS 



MONDAY. 



QUARTER 
ROAST CHICKEN 



TUESDAY 

SPAGHETTI 
ITALIAN STYLE 




WEDNESDAY 

BREADED 
FILET OF COD 




THURSDAY 
HOT TURKEY 
SANDWICH 




FRIDAY 

VEAL CUTLET 
CREOLE 



no 



Wj0 brasserie^> 

ACT* 1 



CREATIONS 
ARISTOTELIS 
ENRG. 

STORE NOW FOR 
SUMMER 
FINE FUR HATS & COATS 

Repairs & Cleaning 

SALE PRICES 

4858 PARK AVENUE 
274-6124 



MONTREAL'S 
FINEST 



CHINESE -it 
RESTAURANT 

Eat, at 

SILVERS n 

MOON 55 

CAFE %■ 

FULLY LICENSED 



FREE DELIVERY 
SPECIAL CHINESE 
BUFFET 

$4.35 
All you can eat 
Choice of over 10 dishes 
Mon.-Fri.:11im-2pm 
Sunday: 4 pm - 8 pm 



DOWNTOWN 
1425 ManslicV 



